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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES, 



Celtic Antiqttties in the Hoit Land. — " There is 
now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a moving 
Diorama of the Holy Land, painted from Photographs and 
Daguerreotypes taken on the spot in 1849 and 1850. One 
of these views deserves the especial notice of Irish Anti- 
quarians, from its presenting a feature so strikingly Irish 
that one -would think it was taken from an Irish subject. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Lake of Tiberias and of 
Mount Thabor stand two monuments of that sort which 
we call in Ireland " X>ruidical Altars." or " Cronileacs." 
The larger is of this kind :— three great blocks or pillars 
of stone support a fourth placed horizontally upon them. 
Ireland is full of monuments of this description, and it 
is impossible to deny that they were erected with the 
same design. The second is composed of two blocks of 
unequal she and height, supporting atMrd, which thus 
presents an incline like the stone altar at the " Giant's 
King" near Belfast. These monuments are probably ol- 
der than the time of Moses ; and there can be little doubt 
that they are structures raised by the Canaanites or pri- 
mitive inhabitants of the Holy Land. Another striking 
feature in these views of Palestine, (taken, be it obser- 
ved, from nature on the spot,) is the number of Pillar 
Towers which we discover in every city; Jerusalem 
in which I counted not less than six or eight ; Joppa, 
Tyre, Sydon, Beyrout, &c. IntheruinsofPetra, the ca- 
pital of ancient Edom, also stands a Pillar Tower. Most 
of them indeed, are modern; but they prove that this kind 
of building is proper and peculiar to the country. The 
ruined Tower at Petra stands solitary in the midst of the 
desolation of that wonderful place ; and in spito of scep- 
ticism one is compelled to say, " How like an Irish Bound 
Tower!" This is the only ancient Round Tower repre- 
sented in the views of the Diorama ; but if the country 
were thorougMy known and explored we should perhaps 
discover many more, not only of these, but of stone al- 
tars." C. MacS. — London. 

Carolan's Skcm.— In the collection of Antiquities 
and other objects illustrative ef Irish History, exhibited 
In the Museum of Belfast, during the late meeting of the 
British Association, there was a skull (in case Number 
9,) said to be that of Carolanthe celebrated Irish Bard. — 
I was particularly struck with its very small size, and 
showing by its phrenological developments very little of 
a musical taste — and at the same time, I had soma doubts 
of its authenticity. — I have since, through the kindness 
of a friend, been referred to "Walker's Historical Me- 
moirs of the Irish Bards," published in Dublin by Luke 
WhitCj in 1786, wherein at page 96 of the Appendix is the 
following passage : " Mr. O'Connor when m the neigh- 
bourhood of Killronan, last summer, indulged himself 
in the melancholy pleasure of visiting the grave of his 
departed friend. 'I last Sunday,' (says he) ' paid a visit 
to poor Carolan's grave at KUlrouan. It excited some 
melancholy feelings, and reminded me of my approaching 
dissolution; my feeble state convincing me that the 
thread of my life is between the shears. May Imake the 
proper use of this merciful suspension of the cut ! ' And 
again, in another place : ' In my pensive mood at Killro- 



' I observe you have given, in your last 
' Speed s Map; and I would suggest 



nan I stood over poorCarolan's grave, covered with a heap 
of stones, and I found his skull near the grave, perforated 
a UttU in thefarehc-ad, that it might be known by that'mark.' 
And in another part of the same work, he speaks of the 
perforation in the forehead of the skull, and through 
which a small piece of ribbon was drawn. Now the skuU 
shown in the Museum of Belfast during last Autumn as 
Carolan's, had no indication of any perforation such as 
spoken of by Mr. O'Connor, Carolan s personal and inti- 
mate friend in life ; and therefore I am disposed to think 
that the skull exhibited was of very doubtful authenticity, 
if not an imposition. 

MtcSTEPHSN. May 3853. 

Old Maps.- 
Number, a copy of i , 

that no bettter foundation for investigating the Archae- 
ology of Ulster could be laid than a publication of the fac- 
similes of old Maps. I say foe-similes ; for new Maps con- 
structed on old data often lead astray. Of this a good 
illustration is found in a plan of Belfast, dated 1060, 
given by Dubourdieu in his County of Antrim ; where 
he lays down a ford that could have had no existence: 
for he has made the river Lagan diverge more than half- 
a-mile from its course to convert the bank (still remain- 
ing at May's Market, into a ford. The same authority- 
shows a bridge in the year 1811, at the foot of ChicheEter 
Street, which never existed. A copy of the Down Burvey 
of this neighbourhood would be very valuable. Theorig- 
inal in Birmingham Tower, has been injured by fire : 
but even what remains is important ; and it is said that 
a perfect copy is preserved at Paris. The majis, also, of 
the Chichester and Hamilton Patents would give us much 
useful information." H P. Belfast. 

The Mac Sweeny's, — " The following has been sug- 
gested to me by the perusal of a note in p. 107 of your 
last Journal. — The MacSweenys of the district com- 
prised by the present County of Donegal were distin- 
guished into three families or tribes, under the names of 
three territories or tuatha, which, they occupied. [See 
O'Brien's Irish Dictionary.] Mr. Connellan, in the note I 
have referred to, says they were called "Claim t-Suibhne 
na ttri dduatha," the clan Sweeny of the three dh- 
triets or territories. But there was another tribe or clan 
of the MacSweenys, distinct from these apparently, who 
were hereditary battle-axe bearers to the 0'& eills of Ulster. 
A body of this latter tribe was transplanted'hito Munster 
in the 12th or I3th century, where they obtained land 
and possessions under the MacCarthys for the same mili- 
tary service. These MacSweenys were called " Clantt 
t-Suibhne na ttuadha,"— The Mac Sweenys of the battle- 
axes. Misled by the coincidence between the words 
" tuatha'- territories, and " tuadha,"-«j?5, my learned 
friend Mr. Connellau denies or ignores altogether the 
" MacSweenys of the battle-axe," and says that this de- 
signation is a mistake arising from confounding the 
two similar words. I know not whether such a mistake 
has ever been committed ; but even though it had, it 
would not disprove the existence of " the MacSweeneys 
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of the battle-axe, for it is matter not only of familiar 
popular tradition but of history. In a memoir of Father 
Maurice Kendrick, chaplain to the Earl of Desmond, who 
was executed on a charge of high treason at Clonmel, on 
the 30th of April, 1585, the author, Dr. Roth of Ossory, 
[Proeessu Martyrali] informs us that he was betrayed to 
Sir John Norris, President of Munster, by one Slauri- 
artum Swimuni — Morty MacSweeny — who is thus de- 
scribed, " coryphaeus securigerorum, eorum nimirum qui 
cestram rotare assueverunt, quorum in patriis bellis 
magnus antehac usus inoleverat — "a notedfellow of the 
bearers of the battle-axe, whose province it was to wield the 
hatchet, (or axe,) a service formerly very much employed 
in native wars, but recently grown into disuse.*' Here 
we have a writer of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
James 1, bearing testimony to the "MacSweenys of the 
battle-axe,"— Claim t-Suibhne na ttuadha, — as a tribe 
known to himself. Nothing has produced more erroneous 
conjecture and assertion in Irish subjects than the simi- 
larity of Irish words." 

An incident is recorded of one of these MacSweenys, 
whose Christian name was MaolMuire, which has given 
rise to a proverb still very popular in the County of Cork. 
In the heat of a certain conflict the axe flew oft his shaft, 
but he still continued to lay about him vigorously with 
the shaft itself, exclaiming ;" Guch aon neaeh air a 
thuaig, a's MaolMuire air a shafaig,"ie. "Every one at 
his axe, and MaolMuire at his shaft," This phrase is 
now employed as a proverb, in reference to one who does 
his best under a disadvantage. Another version of the 
story say that- the exclamation was used by his com- 
mander. C. Mac S 

Ossianic Society. A Society underthisnamehasjust 
been formed in Dublin for the special object of publish- 
ing in the^ original Irish, with translations and notes, the 
chief Fenian poems, tales, and romances, which are pre- 
served in manuscript in various libraries throughout 
the kingdom. This has long been a desideratum. These 
compositions, some of them handed down from a very 
early date, are not only interesting as exhibiting the kind 
of literature current among the Irish for many centuries, 
and enabling us to compare it with that of other coun- 
tries during the same periods, but are valuable for the 
language in which they are written. The orthography is 
in general preserved with wonderful correctness en- 
abling the student to trace the rcots of the words with 
more ease and eertainty, perhaps, than in the similar 
compositions of most European countries. Even where 
an old word has become obsolete it is retained in the 
transcripts, and in general explained by the addition of 
a more modem word. They are thus of great value in 
ascertaining the meanings of many expressions long since 
gone out effuse They abound in graphic pictures of 
manners and eustoms, very different from those of the 
rest of Europe; and in many cases corroborate the 
facts handed down as history. They illustrate the geo- 
graphy pf the country, giving, in thousands of instances, 
the origin of the names of places which remain unaltered 
to the present day ; ^and supplying others now superseded 
by English ones. Lastly they assist in unravelling the 
perplexing history of Irish tribes and families, and throw 
much light on that difficult subject, the derivation of 
personal and family names.— The Irish works hitherto 
published in the original language, have, with few ex- 
ceptions, been of quite a different character ; Annals, His- 
toric Poems, 4 and Songs. The present undertaking opens 
up a new vein of native literature, quite as curious, and 



much more amusing. The Ossianic Society has need of 
some courage in opening the tombs of these old chival- 
rous knights ; for " their name is Legion." An attempt 
to publish the whole of the Eenian Tales and Poems 
would not only prove a failure, but would be unneces- 
sary. Whatis wantedis a judicious selection of the most 
Important and interesting of the compositions, collating 
as many copies as possible, and enriching the translation 
with abundant explanatory notes. As a preliminary 
step we wouldsuggest that a list should be published of all 
the MSS. of this class now existing in Dublin and in some 
of the English Libraries, with a request to private col- 
lectors to furnish information as to those in their pos- 
session. We are pleased to see a goodly array of Irish 
scholars named as the Council of the society, and have 
great hopes that the work will be well done. The an- 
nual subscription is extremely moderate, (five shillings,) 
and the society engages to deliver to each subscriber a 
volume yearly. The works, we observe, are to be 
printed, for the subscribers only. [Ed.] 

King James's Marine School. — "In your first two 
Numbers you have given some very interesting notices 
of William the Third's progress. I beg to call your at- 
tention to the following fact, as it is connected with Bel- 
fast.— The Act 7, William III., Cap. 3 made void all 
Acts passed in 1687 by the Irish Parliament of James. 
One of these, for the advancement and improvement of 
trade, and for the encouragement and increase of ship- 
ping, enacts, among other things, "that in the respective 
cities and towns of Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, and Galloway, there shall be established, 
erected, and settled, before the 1st day of December 
1689, in each of the said towns and cities, a free school 
for teaching and instructing the Mathematics and the art 
of Navigation : in every of which schools there shall be 
placed and continued one or more sufficient master or 
musters for teaching and instructing the said arts :" — 
" and that every of the said cities and towns shall, out of 
the public revenue and stock to them belonging, or other- 
wise, settle and secure a reasonable pension and stipend 
for such master or masters, to be paid them quarterly, 
during his or their continuance in such employment or 
employments" — This project of tho Sailor-Sing has 
quietly been allowed to sleep until 1868: an order 
for the establishment of amarine school at Belfast having 
(according to the Mercantile Journal of 2Sth June,) been 
made by the Education Board on the 18th inst. 

H. P.— Belfast, June. 

Ogham Inscriptions.— Mr. C. MaoSweeny requests us 
to state that the Ogham Alphabet given in his communi- 
cation (Journal No. 2. page 102,) is taken from Vallancey's 
Irish Grammar, which, however, differs in some respects 
from the Alphabet given by Halliday in his Grammar, 
and by some other authorities. In vallancey's table the 
sloping characters are drawn from left to right, while in 
Halliday's they are the reverse In the former table 
these characters are all consonants, while in the latter 
they represent the vowels — " I do not pretend to decide." 
says Mr. MacSweeny, "which is the more authentic; 
but, if the characters on the monuments described by 
Mr. Windele be veritable Oghams, those in Vallancey's 
table must be erroneous."— It would bo highly desirable 
that this question should be settled at once in the outset 
of an important investigation ; and we shall be glad to 
receive information from any gentleman who has paid 
attention to the subject. [Edit.] 
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Ogeam Inscriptions. — "1 cannot refrain from no- 
ticing a communication on this subject in your last 
Number by Mr. Hitchcock. I wonder, and so do many 
in Dublin, to whom I have spoken on the subject that 
this paper found a place in your Journal, Mr. Hitch- 
cock s objections seem to be grounded merely on the 
difference he finds between the topographical nomencla- 
ture adopted by Mr. Windele, and that employed in the 
Maps of the Ordnance Surrey. Now it is right to ob- 
serve that many well-informed persons consider the or- 
thography used in the Ordnance Maps extremely incor- 
rect, and that the sooner it is revised the better. It is 
much to be wished that Irish topographic spelling 
were rather adapted to coincide with the original Irish 
names, than with the English forms, which are merely 
uncouth imitations. N O'Kearney. — Dubb'n. 

[We have received several other letters animadverting 
rather severely on the tone and spirit of Mr. Hitchcock's 
paper in our 2a Number, and regretting that two such 
meritorious labourers iu an interesting field, should not 
act together in perfect harmony. We think it sufficient, 
however, to publish the foregoing. — Ed.] 

Torey Island.— Extract from an imprest, in the Har- 
leian collection, No. 1638, relating to Torrv, signed by 
Sir. A. Chichester, and dated 1st November, 1608 : 

( *Mr. Treasurer :— These are to pray and to require 
you to satisfie and paye unto John Branston, owner of the 
Angell of Hillne, (?) who was by speciale direction sent 
to the island of Torrye, the sum of thirtie pounds in re- 
compence of his travell and charge sustayned in that voi- 
age^ which sum is to be charged upon the Master of the 
Ordinance as imprested unto him." 

My impression is that the voyage here mentioned was 
connected with the war with Q Dougherty in the North." 

W. PlNKEItTON. 

Kilkenny: Arch-eolobical Society.— We have a gra- 
tifying proof of the energy of our fellow- Archaeologists ill 
the south, in the announcement of a new annual publi- 
cation, to contain original Documents and Records illus- 
trating Irish History. A printed circular, issued by the 
Council of the Society, specifies, as intended for this 
purpose, a number of curious and interesting papers, of 
various dates, containing valuable historical information, 
and which are now preserved in various libraries. The 
subscription to this work (ten shillings) is moderate, and 
from the rapidly developing taste for Archaeological pur- 
suits in these countries, there is little doubt but that the 
requisite support will be obtained. Truly we seem at 
length to be on the proper path for penetrating into the 
dark recesses of our history, and we rejoice that North 
and South can, each in its own sphere, assist in the im- 
portant work — But our zealous friends of the Kilkenny 
Society are doing still more in the cause. The beautiful 
Abbey of Jerpomt, a fine example of the Hiberno-Ro- 
inanesgue style of architecture, having been in danger 
of utter destruction from the effects of time and of wan- 
ton dilapidation, the Society have, in the most praise- 
worthy manner interposed in its behalf: and not only 
are exerting themselves to procure the sum necessary for 
its repairs, but, in order to secure its permanent preserva- 
tion, have actually become tenants of the Abbey them- 
selves at a nominal rent, and have appointed a resident 
curator As the smallest contributions are received by the 
committee, we hope the lovers of the olden time will all 
give their mite to complete the sum required. — While on 
the subject of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, we 
must not omit noticing a very beautiful work now being 



published under its auspices : O'Neill's " Lithographs of 
Ancient Stone Crosses in the County of Kilkenny." The 
specimens we have seen are full of artistic feeling, and 
we understand are faithful representations of the objects 
themselves.— [Ed.] 

A National Sttle of Church Architecture.— Ths 
suggestion of your correspondent U.S.. in your last Num- 
ber, is a most interesting one : and will, it is to be hoped, 
call attention to the proper use again of that beautiful 
and picturesque object, the Round Tower of our early 
Irish Church Architecture. It has been long neglected, 
and may be almost said to have been discarded, and ut- 
terly cast out beyond the pale of Christianity by the ad- 
mirers of Paganism, fire-worship, &c. : though undoubted 
proofs of its Christian origin have again and again been 
adduced, and though it is in all cases found as an adjunct 
in the groupings of our early Christian foundations. The 
" Round Tower style " is certainly our national style of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture: and even now — after a thous- 
and years' experience in church-building— a recurrence, 
an actual retrograde movement, towards again appropria- 
ting this original feature to modern ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, would be unquestionably an improvement on the 
pi'esent useless — though certainly ornamental — church 
spire. But an amalgamation ofthe details of the "Round 
Towers" and "the stone-roofed chapels," (as propos- 
ed by H.S.,) should be executed judiciously and with 
a strict attention to the dates when the different 
styles prevailed; so that the style, for instance, ofthe Sax- 
on era should not be mixed up with the Norman or that 
ofthe ISth century, in a heterogeneous manner. The 
Oratories or stone-roofed Chapels, I think, will be found 
all to belong to the Saxoa period, while the Round Tow- 
ers will be found to embrace the three periods of SaxoD, 
Norman, and the 13th century. Each style or period 
should oceupy a distinct position in the design, so that 
the whole, when properly placed, and united together, 
would form an elegant epitome of the whole history of 
Irish Church Architecture. And now, to make a begin- 
ning, I shall submit for your correspondent's considera- 
tion, a rough draught or skeleton-design for a church 
based on these piinciples, and which, if properly fiUed in 
and matured, might, m my humble opinion, become wor- 
thy the attention of even the ecclesiastical connoisseur. 
A Round Tower of the Saxon period to occupy, say, the 
south-west quoin of this our "national church; of course 
projecting its' whole rotundity, except the part which 
would unite the south and west walls. It should be en- 
tered on a level with the floor of the Church, and from 
the south aisle. Access to the top should be had by a 
winding stone stair with landings at each floor, which lat- 
ter should be arched in stone. Bells would, of course, oc- 
cupy the upper storey ; and, if not considered too great 
a laxity of antiquarian "morals," heating, or ventilation 
flues might also be carried up this structure with good 
economy. Themost elevated or honorable position, the 
apex ofthe conical cap, should certainly terminate in the 
symbol of our common Christianity : for I think we have 
good grounds tor believing this to have been its appro- 
priate finish in early times. The Aisles, North and 
South porches, I should also propose to be of the Saxon 
period; the West entrance, West window, Clerestory 
windows, and Nave, to be of the Norman period, splen- 
did examples of which style are not lacking among our 
ancient Irish remains. The roof of the Nave to be of a 
good design of the 18th century, of course open to the 
naked eye, displaying its beauty of construction, fearless 
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of criticism'; and of this, also, elegant Irisli examples are 
not wanting. The Transept and Chancel arch I should 
propose to be in the style of the 13th century; a few of 
the details of the former might be in that of the Semi- 
Norman period. The Choir or Chancel should, by all 
means, be in the snmptuous decorated style of the 14th 
century; in that full-blown blaze of Gothic beauty never 
equalled in the gorgeous over-wrought styles of sub- 
sequent centuries. An east "window from the Chan- 
cel of St. Mary's, Toughal. would be no bad speci- 
men of Irish decorated work : and many other de- 
tails from the same source could be supplied. Now, 
Sir, we have here, in the South, a paper called "the 
Province of Munster," in which I find, on the 11th 
of June, a Review of your List Number, wherein the 
reviewer, speaking of the subject before us, and highly 
approving of the proposal about the Round Tower, 
says, " the suggestion of adopting the Round Tower in 
modern Irish Church Architecture is excellent. No 
doubt it will be acted upon j and in this anticipation 
we hope great Care will be taken that no mortar 
shall appear ia the joints of the masonry. If a 



Tower were to be bnilt of cut stone, the Towers of 
Devenish or Ardmore would be good models: and it' 
would be found that the joints in those structures are so . 
close that nothing thicker than a jiuid-cement, as thin as ' 
white-wash, could have been placed between one stone 
and another." And speaking of Gothic jointings he says, 
" our readers can judge how the effect of a lofty deco- 
rated window must be injured, if the slender shafts are 
visibly divided at each joint by half an inch of not very 
fine mortar." This critique from your Munster contem- 
porary I shall certainly not subscribe to, nor adopt in the 
design under consideration. All stone-work, whether 
cut or otherwise, should be well bedded in a substantial 
layer of well-beaten mortar, of moderate thickness; for, 
without good sinews, the strongest bones must soon fali 
asunder : and, instead of concealing the joints, I would 
certainly have them exposed, that my masonic skill or 
constructive ability might stand the test of criticism. 
Indeed well-defined jointings are considered by our best 
authorities in Gothic architecture to be one of its pecu- 
liar beauties. E. F.— -Youghal. 
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Owex Maikjft.— If your correspondent H. F. H. can 
refer to the ancient Irish Tale of Deirdre or the death 
of the diildrcn of ULsneach," he will find therein all that 
is known of "Maugh," the ancient seat of the kings of 
Lister. It ought to be written " Eamhain Mhacha" and 
is Latinized " Emania.' ' If that be not within his reach, 
Heating's History of Ireland will gratify his curiosity on 
the same subject In the vicinity of Eamhain Mhacha 
was another place celebrated in Irish Romance, " Craobh 
Enadh," the " Red Branch" of Moore's Melodies. The 
song, " Aven^ngandbrightfalltheswiftswordof Erin," 
with its note, have reference to the story of Deirdre and 
to Eamhain Mhacha. — Having thus far answered him, he 
will not, I am sure, refuse to satisfy my curiosity as to 
the exact spot that now answers to the " Owen Maugh" 
of Blaen. I would walk a hundred miles to stand on 
that ground. Its destruction took place long before the 
age of St. Patrick ; and from that period it ceased to be 
" the seat of the Kings of Ulster." C. M'S. 

De Bukgo's Death.—" In reply to an inquiry in your 
last number, I beg to say that Belfast is a bad ground for 
recovering early local traditions, as everything there is 
modern. The accounts of De Burgo's death plainly inti- 
mate that he was killed at the " Ford" ; but this may 
have been at any point between Strand-town and oppo- 
site to where St. George's Church now stands. Perhaps 
on a future occasion I may send you some notices of this 
remarkable ancient work." H, P. Belfast 

The Woed " Sept."-—" The derivation of this word 
may be discovered from the following roots :—Cep is the 
French for the stock of a tree or plant ; Cejopo in Italian ; 
Gcjia in Spanish ; which is perhaps from the Latin Caput 
the head, by Metathesis ; hence a stock, a race, genera- 
tion, nation, tribe, or family. There are other early wri- 
ters who have used this word besides Spencer ; viz., Ho- 
lingshed, Fuller, Boyle, and Clarendon, 

Abolescehs.— Belfast. 



Garmoyle.— This word, so often mentioned in charts 
of the Clyde, (Scotland,) and of Belfast Lough, may be 
derived from the Irishas follows; gar, close, mayta, aheap 
cast up, which conjointly signify a close heap What cor- 
respondence this may have with the places so called I do 
not know; but if the suggestion be satisfactory to your 
correspondent H.P.itisat his service." — W.E.C. — Belfast. 

Bahons os Ulster,— " Sehex, in the Antiquarian 
Notes and Queries of your last Journal, (No. 2,) inquires 
'TVas the Richard, Earl of Ulster,' mentioned in my An- 
nals of Boyle,' vol. 2, p. 121, as summoning his adherents 
in 1314, against Edward Bruce, one of the De Lacys?" 
He was not; but a more prominent character in Irish 
history — Richard de Burgo, commonly styled the " Red 
Earl of Ulster," the lineal descendant of William de Fits: 
Adelm, the founder of this name in Ireland. In 1303 he 
was_ appointed by King Edward I., to command those 
auxiliaries who were then summoned to aid that monarch 
inhi« Scottish war. In 1311, on the extinction of the chi- 
valrous order of Knights Templars, this Richard ob- 
tained^ grant of sundry of their commanderies and pre- 
ceptories with their possessions. The religious houses, 
however, continued long after to be upheld as Royal 
houses. He obtained, about the same time, further ter- 
ritorial possessions and honours from the crown, as for 
his past services. In.1314, (as above stated,) he is record- 
ed to have summoned his followers against Edward 
Bruce. That rash invader had, however, hardly landed, 
when, on insinuations that hisattempt had been invited 
by Earl Richard himself, that nobleman was arrested 
and confined in the Castle of Dublin ; but after a short 
imprisonment^ he was released, on pledging himself by 
oath, that neither he nor his sept or adherents would 
avenge his detention on the citizens He had a singular 
summons to attend, with other nobles of Ireland, a Par- 
liament, ' to be held at Westminster in 1316, there to treat 
with the Peers of England, on the state of the country.' 
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In ten years afterwards he died, and was buried in a. 
priory which Fitz-Adelm had founded at Athassel." 

John D'Altok.— Dublin. 
Barons or Ulster.— The inquiry which your 
Journal has led to, respecting the rani claimable by the 
descendants of these old nobles, may open up some 
curious questions. It has recalled to my mind a conver- 
sation that took place some years ago, at the table of an 
English common-law lawyer, respecting the connection 
between Peerages and the lands originally held, and in 
right of which the creations took place. One gentleman, 
a Barrister, deeply learned in such matters, mentioned 
that there still existed estates in England, the possession 
of which, for the time being, was by a tenure equivalent to 
that of a Peer of Parliament. I think it probable that he 
referred to some Barons of Lancashire or Cheshire, 
created in a similar manner to our Ulster Barons. It 
was further explained, I believe, that the lands in ques- 
tion had for ages been held by some of the great Peers of 
the realm themselves, and that hence the claim had 
never arisen. His opinion, however, was that, if the 
claim were made by a commoner, becoming possessed of 
these lands, it must be admitted. 

E. G.— Belfast. 



Garmoxie. — " In the first Number of your Journal a 
correspondent made inquiry concerning the derivation 
of the word " Garmoyle, the present name of a part of 
the Lough of Belfast. In the second Number two deri- 
vations were given, from which I entirely dissent : and I 
now send you what I believe to be the true etymology of 
the word. The narrow channel or strait, dividing the 
Northern part of Ireland from Scotland was anciently 
called Srvth na Maoile, i.e the " course" or " current of 
the Moyle."- This channel is celebrated in Irish history 
and in mythological reminiscences : on its waters the 
•three "children of Lir," metamorphosed into swans, 
were doomed by their cruel step-mother to sojourn. 
Moore commemorates this mythic fable in his beautiful 
song of " Fionnuala" ; 

" Silent, Moyle be the roar of thy waters," 
The part of "the current of the Moyle" forming the 
Lough of Belfast, was termed Car, the " turn" or 
" angle" : and probably the whole of the Lough from its 
form was called Car-Mamie, which easily became Gar- 
Maoik , : (c. andj?. being commutable letters,) and after- 
wards Anglicized " Garmoyle." 

N. O'Keakset— Dublin. 



QUERIES, 



Derivation op Names. — "Can any of your friends 
give replies to the following questions'? — 1. The name 
** Owen O'Cork" I see applied to a mill-property at 
Beer's Bridge, Ballymacarrett, beside Belfast. What is 
its origin?— 2. What is the derivation of "Blaekstaff," 
the name of a well-known stream passing through Bel- 
fast?— 3. Who was John De Logan, who is mentioned 
A.D 1333, in the post -mortem Inquisition after the death 
of William De Burgo, as having laid waste all the lands 
near Belfast, and destroyed the town or village itself? — 
4. The part of the lands near "the Grove," rather more 
than a mile from this town, is called "the Earl's 
meadows." How did it receive this name?" 

N.G.— Belfast. 

Historic Doubts. — " Ulster seems the proper ground 
for solving one of the most perplexing difficulties in the 
history of the British Islands : — how far was Charles,!, im- 
plicated in the Bebellion of 1£41 ? — Some of your in- 
quiring readers might usefully turn their attention to 
this subject; and it might still be possible to ascertain 
whether the Caulfield family ever lost any Patent or 
other Deed, from which the seal could have been cut, as 
alleged in the King's defence. It seems questionable if 
the Crown, in that reign, possessed any lands in Ulster 



to grant : at all events, the Caulfeld Patents must he 
enrolled somewhere, and will speak for themselves as to 
dates." Pizbaros. 

" Leixlip is the name of a salmon-kap in the County 
Kildare. Madame Pfeiffer, in her amuting travels, 
mentions paving a visit to a salmon-fishery in Iceland, 
called Lax-ado, the salmon river. If our term be of Ice- 
landic derivation, hew did it reach Ireland ?" Et. 

Eaeijest Ieish liissioxAEiES. — " As it appears from 
the writings of Eusebius and Chiysostoru, supported by 
the testimony of other authorities, that Christianity had 
been propagated in Ireland previously to the mission of 
Saint Patrick; could any of the correspondents of the 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology furnish answers to any of, 
or all the following queries ? 1. In what year did the 
first Christian teachers or missionaries arrive in Ireland ? 
2. What were their names, and from what country did 
they come ? 8. With what church had they been pre- 
viously connected. Eastern or Western? — It is reques- 
ted, if any replies be furnished to these queries, that the 
authorities upon which such replies are founded may be 
particularly stated, and if possible, that the passages, up- 
on which reliance is placed, may be quoted in ext<nm. ' 

H.W.M. 



